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/ So me Genera l Observat ions 

■ ■ " ' ■ ■ I' — ■ . ■ 0 ^ ■ 

It^is not going to be easier to judge the success or failure o£ affirmative 
action, than it has been to evaluate the ef fect of . compensatory education. 
First of all much depends on from what perspective affirmative action, i 
viewed. The results of affirmative fiction may be judged from the standpoint 
that it was instituted following a series of anti-'discrimination laws and ' 
a change of public opinion. On the other hand':it might be argued that 
af flxTiiative actiori was necessary to help give force to the laws. 

■ ' / 

It can hardly .be said that there has been any dramatic results of affirmative/ 

■ ■ ■ ^ ' ^ " / 

action affecting the situation regarding minorities and women in institutions 

' ' ' ... ' * ■ . / 

fj:. of higher educ4,tion. In 1975 the Illinois State Board of Higher Education 

^ ■X'^/- ^ ' . ^ ' y ' ■ ' ■ ' . ' 

^ ^.^M'&sxxe^ a report on Affirmative Action.*" It was not very encouraging. The 
report covered the Chicago State University, Eastern Illinois University,. 
,v Governors State University, Northeastefrn Illinois University and Western 



. ^ . • • ■■ . ■ /° 

Illinois University. . The Coimnittee on Affirmative Action reported that 

* ' ■ ■ ^ ■ ' . .,/..-■ 

"af f ir;native action in higher educiation has not received the attention and 

,. • ■ ^ '1/ ^ '••'■./:. 

priority it should receive." The report continued: "Minorities and women 

are under represented and underutilized on.mo'st if not all of Illinois higher , 

..education. .. .Within fields they are totally absen^t- in some fields and ' 
■ 2/ ■." . . ■ • ■ , 

disciplines." The report touched on the very important question of time 

in developing affirmative action programs stressing the need for "short 

■ . . ■ ■ . •• ■ ■ • . ■ . «■ 

range opportunities to end inequities." 

It was the question of time too, which was figured prominently in an article 
by: Isabel. Marcus Pritchard in 1975; "It's Action,' But Is It Affirmative?". She 
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"T/~BeT17nDTE"arid Others, Report of. the Master Plan Committbe on' Affirmative 

Action for the Illinois Board-.of Higher Education, 1975, pi 6., 
2/ Ibid. .' ■ . 
3/ Ibid.-,. ■■ C{. .'■ • • . : 



showed how "a small department, such as Scandinavian, with six professors, . ' • , 
all but.one of them with tenure', and the oldest member in his 50' s may require 
17 years to hire a woman as an assistant, prbfessor , The author further. 

' . ■ . • * . • ^ I 

pain ted :a very sombre picture: / 

If one adds up all the departmental goals,' 31 
' departments, would over .the next 30 years,/ be . , . / 

. ^ requirjed to hire a. total of 95.71 women; one ^ 
, . depar,tment^^-social welfare.-needs to hire 1.38 black. 

facult^memb.Brs....It is as if an elephant after ^ 
prolonged gestation and prodigious labor had ... 
given bfffch to a mouse. , • . 

, No brighter picture.was painted by Chery|(M. Fields who 
evaluated affirmative action to. 1974: /f., • . * ' 

.- ■ ■ . ■ , ■ ; ■ f ' ' ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

Four years, later it i?/ clear that neither the 



' Federal government' legal" authority nor the ^ • 

■ . . ■ . / ■ . . ^ ■ ' ■ . . 

concerted efforts cTf women's groups have served 
to change dramatically the composition b.f,^ faculties ^ ^ 
and'"staffs at c^/lleges and universities. . The authot • 
continued to ^ipress c oncern that "^^^^ ^^J^^ , , 
feeling amon^fleading women, affirmative action officials 
and some administrators was" that affirmative action was 
not working, and that it was not producing' substantially 
greater'jhi'ring, -retention, and promotionlof women and" 



minorities. . . -~ 

■ / ■ ■ ■ y 



P H^u York T-li.3S ..May/U, Sun day Magazine Section, p. 30. 

;.ri . % S^liM!"ntids.: ■•/ffirAlv. Action. 4 Year. Later." Th. ChronlcU 
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HowievierJ according to Cheryl Fields, all was not? lost. Some gains were made. 

* ■ 

In 1974, Stanford University reported that about one-fifth of its new 
faculty appointtaent went to women in 1973.* More than four-fifths of all 
persons hired at the university at the time wer^ either women or^^^m^ 



of minority groups. About 23 percent of the faculty appointments at the 
Madison campus of the University of Wisconsin' went to wJfinen in 1974. It 
"is true, that the author ins is ted'^that in general the American Council on 
Education 1973 survey had revealed :that thfer.e_tLad been^no substantial change. 
The* number .of women in U;S. facilities had increased les.s than one percent,' 
from 19.1 to 20 percent from 1968-69 to 1973. Minority group faculty members 
increased from 2.2 to 2.9 percent for the same period. ' . 

The current status^of affirmative action is not very optimistic; according 
to the Illinois Board of Higher Education Report: 

Only if institutions re-order priorities, work c 

at changing attitudes and use differently the * / ^ 

dollars they are committing to Affirmative Action 

related efforts will we see anj* significant movement^ ^ « 

toward equity in employment opportunities for all 

■ ■ ■ r w ■ ■ y .... V 

■■ persons of potential. 



Indeed attitudes ar^^ major barrier^ to ending discrimination and 
advancing affirmative action. The pervasive ins bi tutiona 1 attitude toward 
affirmative action rangifes between neutral and negative. Other barriers to 
affirmative action. inclXide pr.e-employment practices, employment practices, 
student enf 61 Iraent, and public accountability. v# •- 



7/ Repd^t of the Committee on. Affirmative Action, ^by D.E. Bell, p.* 12.. 



^Pre-employment practices t>at have .acted as :barriers. to affirmative action 
"include inadequate on-campus jobs advertising. Administrators have named 

three circumstances that have stood in the vay of affirmative action efforts 
--^"in'^this r egardT~TKe"Ti^^^ of quali f ied minorit ies and women, a dec lining 

• rate of job turnover and of .newly "treated positions, and budgetary, constraints « 

An6ther example of |/e-employment practice is job-stereotyping wfiich is a . 

J|ay of assuming that certain types of jobs are primarily for specific .groups 

of people; Accordingly, minorities tend to be clustered in the lower . categories 

of jobs.^- Lack of written policies and procedures or the ignoring of those . . 

•that exist for recruiting and hiring of minorities also constitutes another 

barrier . ■ ^ • ^ 

The-Committee 5n Affirmative Action was also very critical of employment 

^"~ptac^^^^ progress: — 



" ' ■ / ■■ ■ ■ . ■ . 

ifinorities arid women are under represented and 
. underutilize'd. . . .They are underre^resented at both 
faculty. ah4 administrative levels.. Within faculities 

th^y are totally absent in some fields . and discipli^nes . 

' , . / u - 

Those that are in faculty and administrative, positions . 

are concentrated in the lower ranks and hold the lesser. 

: 8/ V llZZZ—Zlilll.-- - Z :-""^ : — 

titles.' • « • 



Promotion practices have also stood in the way of. affirmative action efforts. 
The report charged\that minorities and women experience promotion inequities: 

„ a Minorities and_ women are being' told' by/ 



institutions that they must have "^th^ terminal 



^ ^' degree and prior administrative exper fence to ' 

^ .. — _ p . * 

• qualify for even the lowest ^ntry-level administrative 

* • ■ ' , c ' ' ' ' ' 

positions. With institutions holding sftjch expectations 

(- * ' ' . ' ■ . •' 

where are women and minorities to acquire the necessary 

• ■ ■ 9/ ■ / ■ ' " ■ ^ 

experieifce? ^ ^ ' • / 

But. there are some encouraging signs. At the University California some 
departments, have taken new steps to advertise faculty vacancies in journals 
read widely by 'women and minorities. On the Berkeley campus in 1973 wpmen 
"filled thirteen of the forty-eight vacancies, or 27 percent, at the assistant 
professor level where all. but a few of the total vacancies occurred. "Affirmative 

action goals for. academic appointments in the 'Fall of 1974 at the Santa Cruz 

■ ■ . . . ■ ^ 

campus of the University of California were set at eleven appointments for 

« ■ ■ ' 

womea ariiii six for minorities^ Of the thirty-five new Pall appointees on 

^ . • :•. ^^v.,. ■■■ ,.■ : 

that cafl^us, there were four minority women, ten caucasiar^^women and six 

^ ;■ ■ .. , ° . ■ ^' ' 10/ 

minority men, totalling twenty appointees who. are women or minorities or bothv 



- Progress in the staff area has also been reported at the University of . 

■^.^ , ; " . ^ ■ . . ■ ■ . ■ . , * .- : v . .. 

California, Berkeley. Jn 1974 minorities comprised roughly 30_ to 35 of 

alt staff employees at the UCLA Berkeley campus and the San, Francisco campus 

Bnf ranrinn ghnii,lA_h&^^y^^T^is^d---i^— read-i-ng— th ^ 

• ' • -I - 

.. that progress has been'made in recruiting minority group me^^rs for University ; 

employment. ^ * ' ^ » ' . 

• Institutional Responsibility . ' * 

% Une ot the drawbacks tcT'tKF^success of"af f irmative actiptTis the lack of 
ade.qbate' pools- of qualified rhinor it ies and women from which institutions can 




ibid^ v- pv 33. : ' • 

fYVlOJ luiCy Sel ls (ed.). New Directions fpr Institutional Research' Toward 

m^^i^r Aiiixmative Ac tion (San Francisco; ' Jossey-Bass Inc. 1974), p. 56.™:; — r i • 
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.•draw applicants for academic position?. This then Is one of the big 
. ■■' ' * ■ * • , ' 

cjfallenges to affirmative adtidri programs. Institutions need to heighten 

efforts to recruit and retain minorities and women fot graduate level stiidy * 

in fields where they have always been under-represehteud. Institutional rules 

a ' • . . ■ .. • 

and informal policies concerning admissions / degree and residency re.quiremeln^^^ 

should be 'revised to accommodate those whose economic conditions make it. 

necessary for them to study part time. Strong affirmative action needs to 

be taken to abandon all rules -and informal policies that in effect discriminate 

aga^irist aspirants to graduate or- professional study on the basis of race, 

sex or marital status. ^ ' ^ 

Charles E. Odegaara has recently completed a study entitled Minorities in 
Medicine J.. The opening statement of Chapter 4 is not very encouraging as 
far ai;S/the efficacy of "aflirmative action programs, in higher elducation is 
concerned; . . .. ^ . * , -* * 

The slowdown in increases in the. numb"^ of first-year 
•i minority medical students beginning in 1972-73,. and ^ 

— — — V „ - the_d„ecrease in their numbers in the J.9^5-76 entering • . 

class are very distrubing. to t|iose who have advocated 
— the-^replaceme.nt- of the eat^lter'strance of receptive 

pa5JS±V Tty with o ne o £ - p osj l t iv c a cti-en-by^~med^:eri-7 — ] 



schools, since they do ^lot see 'the desired goal yet \ 
reached-* * c. ' 



^itjb/-ChaTley-Odegaai:d, Minorities in Medicine (New York: The Jariah Macy, Jr~ 
/^Foundation, 1977), p. 43. ' « 
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' Since 1968, medical schools have experimented with a variety of positive 

- or affirmative special programs aimed. .at attracting\ the interest of minor it^f 

students, to 'admit them to medical school, to give them financial assistance, 

and to\ provide programs designed to meet the cultural, psychological and 

/ ■ •• ■. ^ . ' , ■ . 

• ■ / • .. ■ • . • ■ ^ 

acadejAic needs of students during their medical school years'. These. ef^ort§^iC.^' 

came to .be challenged, howeyer, as being discriminatory vagainst the . • 

' , ' ' ■. ■ ' ' / . > - - " . 

Lte. majority; Beginning in 1970-71 admissions committees were able to 

• • ' *^ , 

use the Medical Applicant Registry established.by ' tHe, AAMC, Through this means 
^ able to identify 'their ethnic or racial origin in the iapplicant ' ~- " 

record, in order that the medical schools ' could readily identfify tnost miriority 
applicants. Ttiis led to a separate consideration far minority students. ^ 

But preferential admissions policies soon brought cries of "reverse - s • ''"^""^^i^ 




\ 



discrimination." Marco DeFunis whp was denied admission to the Universityx ' 
. of Washington School of Law^in 1970 and again in 1971 protested through an ■ 
attorney to university authorities. The outcome, however, was that in 1973, ;\\ 
the Washington Supreme-Court upheld the university's preferential admissions 
policy for minorities. In August 1974^a Superior Court judge in Indiana uphe?<?. \ 



the university's ''minority con program!|^ in the case of (Sary vs. the 
Indiana Universiry^ School - of Medic ine • . - ' * — - ^ - — 



\ 

\ 

\ ■ 

X 



The dpn'sfon of a Sup^i^r-Cou^rt--judge— i-n^the— 1^74"'c^s"e^^ vs.HftegentS . 

^ pf- the University of California proved ajset-back to the special minority 

: admissions policy. The judge ruled that the universi,ty's programs to increase ~ " 

' • ' ■ * . ; :■ ........ 

: minority enrollment in medical education was racially discriminating. However, 
* ln^~3:9Tfr7 the N6t7^ York Court of Appeals in the case of Alevy. vs. DownState Medical 
Center of the State of New York, rendiered an opinion that contradicted that of 



the California Supreme^ Court , although it insisted- that it must he shown that 
a Subs tan t«ial 'st ate interest under liee- the preferential treatment policy, s-'. 



> 



Affirmative Action in higher education has become a rather complicated issugj^ ' 

tl. Stanley Pottinger made reference to some of the clemdy issues in,, a,.speec.h 

delivered on 'November 5, 1976 to the ABA National Institute on the Law of " 
..... 1 _ , .. • ' 

EBO and Discrimination in Institutions of Higher Education, Pottinger relates 

; how a university president will turn to a member of his staff and say "Get "me- '^ 

. 4- black woman with a Spanish-surname who has an Indian in her^family,* and make • 

fifure that : she runs the equal employment opportunity^, program. We will have a 

big finnouncemei)t 'jLbout-*lt7 and-'iriake sure she gets^some coverage by the college 

-^-r-Tiiewspaper and ;then don't bothejr me until tiext year,"~ This kir\d of procedure 

is botind to lead to a breakdown or failure of the equal opportunity process. 



•^Another proble'm has to do with the question of merit* J. Stanley Pottingei' also 
. recounts instances of wrongful^ blames in the. direction of revere discrimination. 
Usually, the university employers making decisions choos« minority males or 
. women because merit prevailed and because the capabilities were. there. But 
if there is a white male whc^ ' lacks the qualifications , the university, instead 



^^^_df-^deLiyer ing-^^ to the applicant ,' will say , 

^;^_soraeJ:Ki^^ "Gee, we would love to have had you, you look terrific, you 



: have all the dualif icatiojis , ypuWe been an the business a -long time, but you 

those bureaucrats at HEW, EEOC, and the Government they are making us* take- 
these women and minorities. We a;ce really sorry." • ~ 



l ;}^ ERIC, Ed. 
y»13/ ibid. , p. 



132 i 904, p. 9s 
8. . = . ■ 
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One" of the 'arguments used by institutioifis of higher education, in the^x slow 

' . • • ' \ ^ ' > - ; ' - ■^■ • 

response to affirmative action measures is thaf the pool of candidates for women 

"^^ -I \ . , . ■■ ' J ' • ' 

and ii>inori ties* is'liot large enough. In this connection the Carnegie Council 

■ * ■ ^ * ' • ■• f. • . ■ . * • 

■; . » - • . ' "^'"^ ■ .' " ' " ^ 

on Policy Studies in Higher Education has no^ed: f 

, - : ■ • - "■ ■ ■ . ■• . .-.f ;■• 

Since good evideoce exists to support the c^aim ^ " ^ ^ f 



that overwhelmingly there has been an initial ' . /' 
.< • • ■ ' . . ■ * 

"skewing of the candidate, po/)l in traditional . ^ 

' \ 'o • /' ^ ■ ■ ;■ 

• . • search and recruitment procedures, it may reasonably^ 

^ be argued that equity itself now requfres a certain 

"preference" whose effects are compensatory in the 
* special sense that giore attention and care shall bo ^ 

•L-J..:'::... ■ = ; ' ■ • ■ 

r paid where little oe-none- was paid before, 

m • ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ ^ , „ '. ' \ ■ 

. The Council continued to give strong sjupport to ^such a course of action: ^ 

« - * ■ ■ ■ " ' ' 

An<i this is not. to» the 'special advantage of ^ 

, wpnien or bl'acks , 1 . .buf for' the equalization of 

• A- , . ■ t - . 

^^^^thelT^p^oxtuMtyr'^i^^ the face of prior disadvantage, 
\ Sus^h preference arid, compensation does not discriminate 

against majority candidate^ , but^^uts . them on an equal 
footing for the first time. 

A few^ institutions volx atarily decided to go the extra mile to accommoda^te 
.women and minorities. The Council further notes: j 



. ^ -.10 - ' ; • 

•women and minori'ty candidates be considered' 
additionally qualified/ by. virtue of their sex, 
.*race or ethnic- group. - . 



The , Carnegie Council strongly urged positive, affirmative action , on the part 
of the university: ' ^ \ , - ' ^ ' - « 



t 



■f r Most important*, insofar as the university 
aspires to discover., preserve and transmit 
\knoyrledge 'and experience hot for one group of" 

• 4 ' 

selected group?, but fot all people, to that 

* ■ " ' \ 

extent , It must broaden . i\ts perception of who 
shall be responsible for this discovery. 



itVbrOadens the base for intellectual inquiry 



and 'irays the foundation of more human social" ^ 

■16/ ■ ■ ■ * 

• .practices. ' 



— 



i, ' Signs of Progress • ^ . - , 

Notwithstanding tbe prqbjems that have attended affirmative action in ^ 

"higher ediicatdbh, some progress has been made. Fairly significant additions" 

■■■■■ . . l'--^' .\ . ■ . <^ ■ • •. . 

. of wom^en i^,d minority grdupis* have been made to the faculty of the University 

//. • . t ■ • ■ ' ' t. ■ . ■ . , 

f "* V •• * ^ 

of irCalifornia at BSrkeley in. recent ^ears : * * ^ - 

\ ' ■ ■ *.■ ■ ■ ■ . . . ... 

■ :'- . r . ". ■ \. " • . , 'v .'x. ' ■ ■ . 

v.: ■ ■ ■ V ^ ■.• ' : 

; 0::.-W V • * Among new hires ■; to ladder-rank f aculty (instructors , 
= ^ • ' ^ • • i A ' ■ ' , y'^ ' * . 

■ ■ . ■ . *>•• - • • • - . • . 

a$s is t'anJ>^rof es*sorB , associate professors-, and full 



V 15/ Carnegie: Councir, op. cit .^ :p; .'81.. \ ^ 



4^ 



V'/ii/ lb id . . p.* 254. 
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t-'^'/ ' V women accounted .for 22 percent in 1972, ' ^ 

• i. / ; 23' perfen^j^in 197*9^.d^^ 

■h'^^rr'-'^^ - \^ , . corresponding perfcentages for mnorlties "were .;: 
15, 12 and 15 in th€ri:hree ^^s^^el^ 
^ : ■ rajie of new hires is low because enrblltnent has been 
. - J': : ' relatively stable for . a number of year? , ^V^/ because^ 
81 percent" of the faculty nfembers now have, tenure. 

?in- an effort to help select 'promising minority students., the AsWiation of 
: ' American M Colleges (AAMC> became the focus .of much discussi^ of , 

i'nbnccignitive predictors that seemed particiSlarly relevant in selectir^ ■ ^ 
^^lainbrity applicants more likely to s^icceed^ in medical schpo^- Willia^^ 
J'^ei eight persotnal^ialitrLSi . that ■researcl£jj3di^^ 

^^^_bl^ckf^ and coUegeJnd^v^ more successful 

\.';acaaemlpall3r: .< l)josi±jjie_^eif^ understands and de^ls^wi^h^rac^^ 

;-->(^) reAistid: self-appraisal; (4) prefgrsjlongirange-^sTI^^ \ 

: , in\ermedi.at^^^^ of a strong support person; (6) successful 

leadership expeirience; '.(7) de.mohstra£ed community service; and, (8): demonstrated 
". 18/ 
. ' medi^^X-or Esther .appropriate^ i^^ 

_ . ■ " \ ' « , , ■ 

>.In 1976, tlje American Nurses ' Associa^on_adoVtea- resp for^ • 

j , changes ir^ . 
PTeq^irtoents for schools of nursing. The Association made it clear ~that if • 

was not aslsitig for a loi/ering of standards: . . , 

• . -In -fact, we i9in everyone in their search for , 

i v*^' excellence of a different sort built into the . i 

•j- ' admission standards and, curricula. 

^1 IT/^'Carnegie Council on P olicy Stud;ies in higher Education: Making Affirmative . 
■J ^Z.I H^. her Education, . (San; Francisco :• Jossey-Bass. Publishers , 

1975^ 1^3 ' ^ ' 

i ii m/^Ayres^G^'D^Cos't'a, . Philip Bashook,. Paur Elliott Roy Jarecky,. lialter teayell, 
SS?^ dSio PrifiCs, and William Sedlacek, Simulated Minority Admissions E^<grciscs ; 
^ M^: : JK..>....;.;^V?orkbook. (WashingtonMl.(^:: Association, or . American MedicM . 



12 - 



*' • ■ • < • 

. •■ ■ For instance, we want a new brand of humanism to be , 
... in evidence, so women and men who are admitted into 

. nursing should have knowledge of the culture and .. . 
, ' / . : language tff the people of color in the locale of the 
school. In other words/ kdmiss ion criteria, should 
include new and different sets of requirements. 

'The' Association insisted that as a minimum requirement, "applicants should 
.be able to substantiate their skills in working with ethnic people of color.", 

' In 1974, the Western Council on Higher ^Education for Nursing p^sed- a 
' resolution that Tall' member schools and- agencies immediately institute 
• ' /content 'which acquaints students .^staff-^and faculty- wi;thr~the-^istinpt^ 
-r'-'pers^actives and health needs of the ethnic groups .of color in their ^ 

• locale."-^ the National league fo^ Nursing Council .X)f Baccalaureate and 
.Higher^Degree Programs also passed a resolution that the criter^a_for _ - 

■ accreTitation of_aIl^cfeao-l.^houi-d^hclu-drTvid^^ of specific comparative 
c^ricu^m^cbntent, in theory and clix^lcal practice; pertaining to ,hose minority 
•- groups who have traditionally been omitted -^or treated as deviants in nursing 
practice,;i.e.,.American Indians, ...Blacks, Latinos, and Orientals." 

In 1975, Marie Branch reported on the' three-year ^^97 1-74) project, "Facutly' 

• Development to meet Minority Group Need^: Recruitment, Retention and Ctirriculum 
: Change,- 1971-74." The project was intended to assist some Western Council on 

tfigher Education for Cursing (WCHEN) schools in the development of programs in 

recruitment, re tent ion-' and curriculum change, aimed at^hcreasing minorit'y 

. 19/ Affirmative Action Task ^orce ,J /^>^^ f frrmnfT^^ An;T;n: Toward Quality 
• Knrsing Care For a Mu-U-ira eial Sofciety, 1976. pp. 4.- 5. 

-.i=-=;fl^==!gid.>, p. 10.. i4 , 
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participation in nursing educatiion. The projedt' was necessitated by 

underrepresentation, of minorities in nursing schools severe minority 

dropout problems and the lack of Curriculum content that prepares 'graduates 

for practjice l^ith culturally diverse groups. ''The project has promoted the 

cause for inclusion of ethnic minorities within the Western Interstate 

I 22/ 

Commission on Higher' Education." , 

^ ' . . ■ ■ . ■ - " 

Recruitment efforts aimed at increasing minority participation in nursing 

l^igher ediicat^pB included: (1) contacts, with students, teachers, and counselors 

in,,.s«Condary s'^ools where Blkck, Chicano, and Indian students- are located; 

(2) coordination of recruitment efforts with already established groups for 

ethnic inclusion; and, (3) identification, of , ethnic prenursing students. - _ -1 

Sire ady, enrolled on the college campus bt^t not known to the faculty of the 
; ; ^ - ' ■ - 23/ . - ■ .' " /> ' ■ ' ' ^\ 

school o^ niirsing. Some of the results, of these efforts are: (1) increased 

rates for rie tent ion, ^ successful gra^duStlon, and lic^ijsure of students; (2) inclusic 

in the curricula basic information regar-ding the ethnic groups of. color. 

■■ ■■ . ^ ■ • . . 'Hi / - . 

Affirmative action has also had a positive effect on the educational attainment ^ 
of women. According to Cecelia H. Foxley, "By 1974, the- distribution of the 
female work foigce in the United States by educational attainment had just about 
equaled that. of the male/ laboi force." . Law, which is historically a predominant] 
male profession, has experienced a remarkable increase in. women students . "Of 
the student enrollments in 1960, .1970- and 1972, women represented 4 percent, 
lOi percent and 13 percent respectively. In 1973, the pe^entage of women,i.n 
first-year enrollments had increased to 16, and by ,1974 to 22 percent. Current 



22 / Marie Branch, ''faculty Development to Meet Minority^ Group Needs : Recruitment , 
^Retention and Curriculum ^hange_^_J.97-l-74r^ 1975,, p. 16. : 

^47^ecelia Foxley, Locating, Recruiting and Employing Women:. Ati Equal ' 

Opportunity Approach , (Garrett Park, Md.: Garrett Park Press,> 1976), p. 45. 



statistics continue t6 indicate that there is anarrowing of . the gap which 
favored more men completing degrees than women of the same ages. In fact 
l)y*. 1974 the median years of school completed by women in the labor force 

25/ ; . ■ . 

was 12. 5> the same as for men. 

But despite- these elements of prQgress, the solution to the problem is not 



nearly in sight. In 1976, the Colorado State Advisory Committee to the 
U.S, Con)pii.ssibn on Civil Rights investigated four arc where minorities had 
Rencountered difficulties in the past. The findings revealed continued severe 
uoderrepresentation of minor ities and women in institutions' ;of higher education. 
The report also noted the f^'^'lure of schools-«t;o provide adequate education and 



acquisition of _s tudy fiki lis -Hat— theT-3^wer--acadiemlc "lev^Ts" which severely 

handicapped minority students preparing for medical SQhools, ' . 

■ ■■ ' ' ' ■■ .... ■ ' ' , ■ ■ . > ' ■'■ ' 

Not only in medical schools but somewhat disappointing results have been 

experienced in law schools, William Levis reported in 1976 tlat despite 

special recruitment efforts to increase minority partlcipat^ton ah law 

schdols in Colorado, the lack of minority and female faculty -and administrators 

had become a serious problem at the law stAools , The_other more important 

findings resulting^'^from the study were: ., . 

1. Negative attitudes, based on race and s_^k_manl^ ^ 

by -some^aciTlty members at Colorado University and 



Jenver University Law Seihools are damaging to student 
performance, - " . 



25/ Ibid. ,.p. .45. 

>26 / Muldrow, William anfl Others, "Access to the Medical Profession in Colorado 

by Minorities and Women, 1976. " . . 
27 / Levis, William and Others, "Access to the Legal Profession in Colorado by 

Minorities and Women), Denver: Colorado State Advisory Committee to the 

U,S, Commission on Civil Rights, 1976, p. 4. 



2. The amount of financial -aid available to 
' ■ : minority students in law school is less than 

* ' . ■ * ' 28/ * ■ 

adequate»and a severe handicap in some cases. 

Minority a,nd.vomen^student? needed.other pos steps to help them beside 

financial aid/ and such steps were taken.' In order that more- minorities be ,- 
recruited Jnto . the legal profession, the Counsel of. Legal Education was established. 
The Education Testing Service established the Minority Graduate- Locat.er Service 
in W72-73 to .'help seek out .potential s tudents- from :Tninority groups . This . 
service dcres . not' inqlude_r^su Its' of^^^^^^ I" 1970i_ 



; Project 75.. tiirough- the- joint efforts of the National Medical Association, the 
American' Medical Assdciation.. the Association of American Medical Colleges . 
and with an Equal Opportunity^ Grant . was established to^Kelp. raise the ' 

• proportion of black physicians in the nation to twelve percent of the total by 

^ ■ ■ • ■• ■ • " ■ • ■ ■ \- • ■ • ■ ■ ' ' 

1975. • . - ' 

In 1969. thVjoint'comn^ittee on Health Problems in E due at ion. .of tiller ic an . 
^Medical Associ|ti6n and the National Education^Asio^Lation endorsed the use 
of equivalency-test^ and pro kcienc^ examinations J^order^^o_p^^ 



^ systematic method of evaluatlng^ious' education and experience. This provided 
an opportunity for blacks and other minorities . as well as nbn-minorities who ^ 
had'served as medics ;r as allied health porkers while in military service to 
;* receive^ some form of credit- for their work, "which would help them to enter the 
. .health professions.. "Consequently, and a^ a result of accelerated drives to 
" recruit black students who meet regular admission requirements, the actual . 



number of blacks • admitted to- graduate and professional schools is. 

. ■ ■ 29/1 '■ .■■ 

in"creasing. . notes James E. Blackwell. .. ., 

Those who have been committed to^increasing minority enrollment in graduate 
and" professional jschools have endeavored to attack the problem from two 

f . • . ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

fronts: they havl rat tempted to identify talented minority students, as. early' • 
as-junior'"high s'chooi in order, to moni-^or their interest and ensure their . . 
adequate, preparation; they have ^aiso developed special summer college programs 
-ang-po st-graduatr Ti5idii:ri^rk td improve the preparation of .-minority college 
students. But, the battle is far from being woil. • 
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